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Il8 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. II. 

In the first chapter, " Jural Aspects of Ancient Ethics," is shown how the 
Greeks gradually differentiated the word " norms " from the rest, and in the 
Stoic system reached the conception of a moral " law of nature." The sec- 
ond chapter shows the tendencies towards juralism in Christian ethics. The 
jural aspect of mediaeval ethics is indicated by a study of the place which 
the idea of law held in the moral philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Chapter 
three presents the typical form which the concept of moral law has assumed 
in modern thought as exemplified in the systems of Hobbes, Locke, Paley, 
and Kant. The fourth and last chapter aims to establish a clear distinction 
between the jural and the physical senses of the term "law" as used in 
ethics. A bibliography is appended. Author. 

The History of Modern Education. By S. G. Williams, Ph.D. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1892. — pp. vii, 395. 

The rise and growth of modern methods of instruction, of educational 
systems and organizations, are depicted in this work of Professor Williams in 
a clear and judicious manner. After tracing in broad outlines the preliminary 
stages of modern education, the author turns his attention to the begin- 
nings of education in the Renaissance, follows its course through the succeed- 
ing centuries, and ends with a portrayal of the educational characteristics of 
the present age. The material offering itself to the student in this connec- 
tion is, of course, abundant and complex, and no more can be done in a work 
of small compass than to select representative facts and personages. Where 
so much is given to choose from, it is no easy task to hit upon the essentials. 
Professor Williams has succeeded in meeting this difficulty in a very satis- 
factory manner. He takes up the matter by centuries, treats of the charac- 
teristics of education in these respective periods, then explains the various 
educational opinions and systems prevalent in the times under consideration, 
and notices their prominent teachers and reformers. The references to early 
American efforts in this line, to the founding of colleges and the enactment 
of the first school laws in the United States, will also interest the student. 
With a careful discussion of the relative disciplinary value of studies, in which 
the writer reveals the opposing tendencies of our own age, the book closes. 

F. T. 

History of Modern Philosophy. By B. C. Burt. Chicago, A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1892. — Vol. I, pp. xii, 368 ; Vol. II, pp. 321. 

The work attempts to exhibit the content of the leading modern systems 
of philosophical thought with considerable fulness, and without presuming 
too much upon the reader's familiarity with the subject or thrusting upon 
him, directly or indirectly, any preconceived theory of the history of philos- 
ophy in general. The most recent systems have in it received fuller notice 
than in former histories, while some earlier systems, entirely ignored in other 
histories, have received the attention which they deserve. Only so much 
biographical and bibliographical information is offered as suffices to show the 
proper identity of authors and of their works, and the natural connection of 
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systems of thought with the lives of individual men and of periods of history ; 
and only a limited space is allowed to critical comment, partly because the 
author inclines to the view that the history of philosophy attentively read is 
largely self-" criticizing " and self-explaining. The leading articles of the 
work rest, as a rule, pretty directly upon original or nearly original sources 
of information. The author discovers three main periods in the history of 
modern thought : an intuitive, extending from the revival of ancient systems 
to (but not including) Bacon; an analytic, extending from Bacon to Kant 
(exclusive of the latter) ; a synthetic, extending from Kant to the present. 
He believes that the substantial truth of modern thought is most fully 
expressed in the great German systems, to which the latest most character- 
istic English systems furnish not so much a corrective as a foil. Author. 

Geschichte der Philosophie. Von W. Windelband, Professor an der 
Universitat Strassburg, Freiburg i. B. J. C. B. Mohr, 1892. — pp. 516. 

Readers acquainted with Professor Windelband's Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophie (2 vols.) will welcome this briefer, though more comprehensive, 
work from his hands. The first section of the book, which deals with the 
philosophical systems of the Greeks, appeared some three years ago. 
Although intended for a text-book, it is in several respects a departure from 
the text-books already in use. It is primarily a history of philosophy, and 
not of philosophers or even of philosophical systems. The author is more 
concerned with philosophical problems and concepts, and the inner connection 
of the systems, than with any external facts regarding the lives and circum- 
stances of individual thinkers. The treatment is not biographical, but philo- 
sophical. The chronological order has not been strictly followed, but systems 
have been grouped together rather on the basis of the common character of 
the problems with which they are occupied. As to proportions, about two 
hundred pages are devoted to Greek and Greco-Roman philosophy, seventy 
to mediaeval systems, and the remainder to the Renaissance and modern 
periods. The bibliography which is given at the beginning of each chapter 
is carefully selected and extremely valuable. An English translation of 
this valuable work is in course of preparation and will soon be published. 

J. E. C. 

Vorlesungen iiber die Menschen- und Thierseele. W. Wundt. 2te 
umgearb. Aufl. Leipzig, L. Voss, 1892. — pp. xii, 495. 

This book has more than the value of the second edition of a work published 
nearly thirty years ago ; it is the latest indication of the author's attitude to 
many of the vexed questions of psychology. In appearance it is greatly 
altered, a single volume representing the former two volumes, and the 
' additions and remarks ' printed at the end of each of these, together with 
the series of lectures on social psychology, being entirely omitted. 

Comparatively unchanged are lectures 1 (= 1 and 2 of the first edition), 2, 
3, 4 (= 7, 8, 9), 8, 9, io, 11 (= 14, IS, 16, 17), 12, 13 (=21, 22), 29 (=55, 
56). Completely remodelled are 5, 6, 7 (= 11, 10, 13), 14 (= 30), 25, 26 



